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seemed to me likely that they would want barley at
Damascus just as much as General Maude's cavalry
had wanted it at Baghdad. As Joyce had not yet
turned up, I got Lawrence to wire to G.H.Q.
making this suggestion, and that same night, as
soon as the answer came, I transferred my allegi-
ance, with my camel and mule, from the Arab Army
to the Desert Mounted Corps.
It was with real regret that I marched out of
Deraa with Barrow's headquarters staff on the sgth
September and saw my gallant camels picking their
way delicately along on the far-distant right flank,
with my companions of the last nine months.
Working with the Arabs had been the greatest fun,
and if I had felt that there was anything I could
usefully do in their company I should willingly have
stayed with them. At the same time I could not
help being glad that I was back in the Army again,
and as I rode along, bearded and head-kerchiefed
on my mule, I delighted in the military precision
and punctuality of the British and Indian gunners
and cavalry.
After passing through Shaikh Miskin, the village
we had filed through so painfully three nights before,
we halted for the night at Dilli, five miles farther
north. Next day we reached Zeraqiyah, where I
was summoned soon after we halted to interview a
mysterious visitor who demanded to see the G.O.C.
This turned out to be an Arab general in the
Turkish Army who had been entrusted by the
Turks with the organisation and command of their
last line of defence south of Damascus. He told me
with glee that he had purposely disposed his troops
in an indefensible position, and had then secretly
left them to place himself at the disposal of the